THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND
Drunkenness and fires were named by Fitzstephen as the
two blots on the fair escutcheon of London. But, in actuality,
a plague more serious than either was crime. It was hardly
safe to go out at night alone, and it was suicidal to carry money
through those narrow, unlit streets during the hours of dark-
ness. Henry I had done something to bring order and security
to such citizens as -wished to be abroad after dark by appointing
a body of constables, and arming them with flaming torches.
But it was common for large bodies of men, avoiding the
constables, to raid wealthy houses, and to murder any wander-
ing stranger they might find in the streets if he did not imme-
diately hand over to them what he carried. Such wayfarers
were indeed often murdered whether they parted with their
money or not Stowe takes from the author of the Gesta
Henrici Secundi a vivid story which was a quite typical London
scene:
It fortuned that, as a crew of young and wealthie citizens
assembling together in the night, assaulted a stone house of a
certaine rich man, and breaking through the wall, the good
man of that house, having prepared himself with other in a
corner, when hee perceyved one of the theeves named Andrew
Bucquint to leade the way, with a burning brand in one
hand, and a pot of coales in the other, which he assaied to
kindle with the brand, he flew upon him, and smote off his
right hand, and then with a loud voice cried Theeves: at the
hearing whereof the theeves tooke their flight, all saving hee
that had lost his hande, whom the goodman next morning
delivered to Richard de Lucie, the King's Justice. This theefe,
upon warrant of his life, appeached his confederates, of whom
many were taken, and many were fled. Among the rest that
were apprehended, a certaine citizen of great countenance,
credit, and wealth, named John Senex, who, forasmuch as he
could not acquit himself by the waterdome [Trial by ordeal
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